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FOREWORD 



W'illinffi //. /'orji/it'rv; 

Tin: .lim of ihis publii jlion is lo help ihe olcmonUii v siluv.il 
printip.ll csUiblish or improve ihc school linuh pro>;rnm. 
Since \9^b, when Congress p.isseJ ihe Njlional Sihool !.iin< h 
Ai i, there have been repealled allempls lo make lunches avail- 
able lo all children, on a free or reduced cosl basis when 
necessary. Today, ihere is a rapidly developing interest in 
making the school lunch free lo every child as an integral part 
of the school program. Benefits of the school lunch program 
have gone mainly to middle-class children and have missed 
the essential target— the children of the poor. Millions of 
children do not have the advantage of a school lunch, and 
many suffer from inadequate nutrition. Nor do children 
always participate when a balanced lunch is available; poor 
nutrition is sometimes due lo poor eating habits. 

The school lunch prc»grani should do far more than alleviate 
hunger. Principals should also ensure that it is offered as a 
valuable and picosant social experience. As Bruno Bettelheim 
slated in Food To Ntntun the Mhtd, "Food given by the 
school without due regard lo the child's self-respect poisons 
his relation lo school and learning." Unfortunately, the lunch 
period is lc)0 often characterized by noise, confusion, and con- 
flict. Children are herded through lunch lines and schedules 
in disorderly haste that allows little time for relaxation or the 
creation of an atmosphere for enjoying the school lunch. 

Schools must take imaginative steps to meet both the physi- 
cal and the psychological needs of their students. One way 
of achieving this is a program that provides both adequate 
nutrition and a rewarding social experience for all children. 

Wlllicim II. Torsbcrg is IViniipal, Z.uli.uy Lone School, PIvmouth, 
Minnosoto oiul Presiclcnl, Nnlionol Association of Ulcmcntaiy School 
I'rincipols. 



INTRODUCTION 



iinu: is every icnson to believe school food service is 



1 here io slny. The mosl imporUinl consideMlions arc ihe 
extent of the program nnd the qiuility of its service. 

A food service operation, whether it is n huge centralized 
operation or a one-school unit serving only a few students, 
c.in he only as successful as the cooperative effort between 
the food service manager and Hie principal. Each must under- 
stand the other's function, and both must work for the benefit 
of the children. If you, the principal, only tolerate your school 
food service, your teachers are likely to oppose it, your stu- 
dents ridicule it, and your food service staff work without 
enthusiasm, if you support your food service and see it as a 
leaching aid and an opportunity for learning, you will be 
rewarded with enthusiasm by everyone. 

The primary purpose of school food service is to make 
certain that a child has the energy he needs to carry him 
through the school day. Although sometimes confused, com- 
promised, and circumvented by political power struggles, its 
basic purpose remains unchanged because it is keyed to a 
law of nature itself. Children must be fed where and when 
they are trying to accomplish the difficult work of learning. 
A hungry child cannot learn. 

Whether we are discussing men or machines, any device, 
contraption, or creation that expends energy must have fuel 
to function. The family automobile provides a familiar ex- 
ample, if the tires are balding, we can make an administrative 
decision that they are good for another thousand miles. If 
the upholstery on the front seat is threadbare, we can cover 
it with the souvenir blanket from the honeymoon trip to 
Canada, which we don't use for football games anymore 
anyway, if the tune-up is long overdue, we can give it low 
priority on next month's budget. But if the car runs out of 
gas, it simply stops. Whether at a busy intersection or on a 
deserted road, it stops. There can be no argument, no ad- 
ministrative decision, no postponement, no room for reason- 
able compromise. 

So it is with the human being. Our needs for clothing, 




slicUcr, .iiul rocrc.ilion .ire sutitcpliMc lo del.iy, dc( ision, .uul 
dcfcrmenl. This is nol so wilh ihc body's nml for fuel. Whon 
the source of cncr)i;y is gone, fuiulioning cc.iscs. 

rrimip.ils .ire more .iculcly .iw.iro ih.in niosl people ih.il 
.iny fuiuUon of .1 school imisl be educ.ilion.d if it is lo bo 
justified. If "feed ihem where ihey .ire" is ihe first r.illying 
cry of school food service, ihen "le.ich ihem why" must 
cerl.iinly be ihe second. One of ihe (r.igic .ire.is of ignor.ince 
in our d.iy is ih.il most people simply do nol know wh.il foods 
.irc needed to m.iinl.iin he.iUh. And in .in incre.isingly urh.in- 
ized society, we c.in no longer .issume ih.il ^ child will h.ue 
proper food, jusl .is we c.in no longer .issume ih.il he h.is 
sufficient exercise outside the school. To meet the l.itter prob- 
lem, we h.ive developed el.ibor.ite f.icilities and progr.ims. 
Such .ictivi'ies .ire designed to contribute not only to the 
current he.ilth .ind fitness of the student but .ilso to his long- 
r.inge, adult .ibility to t.ike tare of himself. VVh.it more pr.ic- 
lic.1l, sensible, everyd.iy us.ible inforni.ition cm you give to 
your students than the knowledge of wh.it to eat and why? 

The third r.illying cry of school food service must be "re.v h 
them all." We .is educ.itors would be disturbed if children 
chose to omil American history or the English language from 
their curriculum. We would be horrified if children could 
spend their ye.irs at school unexposed to even rudiment.iry 
math. Yet millions of our children go through school un- 
touched by a sound nutrition program. 

Every child should h.ive .ivailabic to him sufficient food 
to meet his physical needs while he is on the school premises. 
And this should be the responsibility of the school. With 
$•12 billion a year invested in public education below the col- 
lege level, students too hungry to learn represent bad eco- 
nomics, poor .idministr.ition, .ind wretched hunianitarianisni. 

If the education.il system is to .idopt this view, however, it 
must have .1 better understanding of the history and the func- 
tion of school food service, its rel.itionship to learning, its 
mechanics, and the responsibilities of its personnel. This 
booklet has been prepared in an effort to provide the b.isia 
for that underst.inding. 

]oltn iV. Pcnytuivi, Exccutix^* Director 
Antcriam School food Service Asiiocititioii 
Denver^ Colormh 



SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE: 
WHAT IS IT? 



"// i< uttvr foil}/, ftoni the point t'f view of Icaniins^, to 
lutvc tj compulsion/ i^cJtool Inn^ tluit cotupch chiltbc*Jt 
tlint weak phyiiicnl nnd ntcfilal fitatc tfiat ri':;;///^ from 
poverty, to ilnis^ tJjctn^clvca to <i'liOi'-l tvni sit nt tJwir desks, 
dtiy in tmd dny out . . . Icnrnin^^ little or notfjin^. ... If it 
is a f)iiUtvr of principle it) democratic ,^inericn that every 
child shall be ^ivcn tt certain amount of instruction, let us 
reiuler it possible for him to receive it.** 

Tin: qiioltilion is from .1 book enlillcci ^c^vcr^y, writlcn in 
190-1 by Robert Hunter, which disclosed the need for, and 
urj;ed the estnbHshment of, school food service programs. 

Todtiy, wcl! over h»ilf »i century Liter, millions of school 
children »ire hun^^ry — some for Kick of money, others bectiusc 
food service is not .ivnil.ible »it school. Recent figures indicMte 
lh.it ihere tire 28,741 schools in America, including more thtin 
6,000 in econoniic.illy depressed areas, that do not have food 
service facilities. In his book. The Scltool lj{}tcltroont — Time 
of Trial, Bernard Bard states, "The school lunchroom is one 
of the most underdeveloped areas in American education. It 
is slarved for facilities and starved for funds to serve the 
proper food in the right amount to children who need it, 
sometimes desperately." Bard and others have concluded that 
the future of America will be influenced in a number of im- 
portant ways by what is invested today and tomorrow in 
school food service and nutrition education. 

The school food service program should provide students 
with the food needed during the school day for physical, 
emotional, and intellectual development. A nutrition educa- 
tion program should help students establish life-long food 
habits and acquire information that will influence their lives 
and increase their understanding of the relationiihip between 
man and his environment. 

The current nature and status of school food service pro- 
grams evolved slowly during the past 50 years. Prior to the 
I920's, there werf^ limited programs in major cities like Boston, 
New York, am : v. . clpiua. A few schpol officials began to 
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rc.ili/c thai m.iiiuilrilion seriously .iffcvls ihc .ibilily of chil- 
dren [0 lo.irn, .uul for ihc lirsl lime .1 Jefinile rel.ilionship was 
eslablisheJ belwcen school lumh an J ihe lofal nulrilion of 
the child. Durinv; ihc I920's, ihere was increasing; reco);nilion 
of ihc nccJ for some kind of school food service, ahhouj'.h 
many administrators looked on ihe pro^;ram as only a mass 
feeding operation utilizinj; any foods children would purchase. 

The Depression of the 1030's j;avc major impetus to the 
development of extensive and vij;orous school food services. 
State and local j;ovcrnments passed legislation to encourage 
such programs, and many states authorized direct financial 
support for food service in schools. For the first time, schools 
received surplus agricultural products, a major factor in the 
growth of modern schc^ol food service programs. 

Federal assistance to the program was initialed in 1933, and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation made loans to a num- 
ber of localities to pay the labor costs for preparing and 
serving lunches in schools. By the end of 1931, the Civil 
Works Administration and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration provided federal assistance to 39 slates. In 1935, 
Congress passed Public Law 320, which enabled the federal 
government to give added assistance to school food service 
programs in the form of surplus commodities. 

World War II brought the awful price of malnutrition 
among the young to the attention of the nation. General 
Hershcy, then Director of Selective Service, reported that one- 
third of the men rejected for physical unfitness were turned 
away because of difficulties traceable cither directly or indi- 
rectly to nutritional cicficicncics. 

It was partially as a result of the findings of the Selective 
Service that, on June -1, 1946, the President signed Public 
Law 79-396, the National School Lunch Act, . . to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of the nation's children and 
to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious agricuN 
taral commodities and other foods. . . Although amended 
/requently over the years and substantially revised in recent 
sessions of Congress, this act is the basic authority for the 
present National School Lunch Program. It provides states 
with assistance in the form of cash and food for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation, and expansion of the school 
lunch program. 

School lunches should demonstrate good nutrition and pro- 
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vide Iccist one-third of n child's school dny nulrilionni needs. 
An cid hoc commillee of nutrilionisls nnd physicians, np- 
pointed by the SecreLiry of Agriculture to ndvise the United 
Stntes Department of Agriculture, recommended thnt the 
school lunch provide one-hnlf of the child's dnily nutritional 
needs instead of the long-standing recommendation of one- 
third. 

The "Type A" lunch, the foundation of the sc'iool food 
service program, is based on a specific menu p«(tern that 
is defined by the nutritional needs of children and not by 
the type of financing involved. The menu includes one-half 
pint of fluid whole milk, two ounces of protein-rich food, 
three-quarters cup serving of fruit or vegetable or both, one 
serving of whole-grain enriched bread, one teaspoon of butter 
or fortified margarine, and additional foods to meet the child's 
energy needs. Quantities are based on the nutritional needs 
of 10- to 12-year-old children, and portions may be adjusted 
For younger or older children. 

[n order to qualify for federal funds, the Type A program 
must operate on a nonprofit basis, and meals must be free 
or provided at reduced prices to economically needy children 
Ho vvever, some affluent communities operate similar programs 
without federal assistance. 

Recent legislation, including PL 91-248, guarantees a free 
or reduced-price lunch to every child from a low-income 
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home. Thi^ IcyJ^lalion nuisl he lon^itU'U'J .1 laiulmark in the 
tUn-i^Iopmml of sihool fooJ scrviir^: It Ims iA|Mndt'tl 
cxUmuIoiI sihool fooil scM'vi».rs more lhan Any otluT liy,i«iI.ilion 
in ihc p.ist 25 yiMrs. 

Si liools iMitiiii .ilinj; in llu' Wilion.il Si hool I uiu h l'roj;r.K.. 
nvjsl serve humIs live or .il .1 reJiueJ priu^ (each meal not lo 
exeeeJ 20 i en Is) lo eh 11 J ren who i anno I all or J to pay I he 
lull priee ilelermineJ by loeal sihool olYieials; publish noliie 
of ihe availabilily of free or reJueeJ-priie meals: uperale ihe 
foot! service proi;ram on .i nonprofit basis; .mil serve nioals 
thai meet the niilrilional stanJarJs e*^lablisheil by ihe USDA. 
Sihools finanually imable to seive free or reihueiUprice 
lunches lo all needy chiklrcn may under lerlain eircumslanee^ 
be reimbursed up lo a maxinuim of 60 eenls per lumh for ihe 
total cost of free or reduc eJ-price lunches. Nonneedy si lunibi 
r/veive approximately 5 cents eash, plus commodities. Thi^ 
nveraj;cs to about 9 cents per meal in most slates. 

Althcni};h there tire severe administrative problems invi^h eJ 
in tlic implementation of PL oi-2 i8, benefits lo children and 
the nation are beyond i]iict;tion. One of the reijuiremenls of 
this Icj'Jslation is a "moans lest" to determine the eli>;ibilitv 
ol ehildren for free or rediiced-priee lunches. The meehanics 
of determining; needy students without identifyinj; them as 
such is a difficult task at any level and a major administrative 
ni>;hlmarc in larj;e sehoolt;. The operational difficulties in- 
herent in meeting; the rcc]uiremenls of this K^Jslation and iho 
continuing; realization that this program is only a partial an- 
swer to m-ilnutrition have led many school administralors .ind 
others to believe that schools nmst eventually provide a free 
luneh to all students. If such a proj;ram is initiated, funding; 
would probably be shared by ihe federal, state, and loeal 
governments. 

Although lunch at school has been the foundation of sehool 
food service programs, other food serviie programs have been 
added or are under consideration in school districts across the 
nation. One of the most important innovations is the estab- 
lishment of a breakfast program. Federal support for school 
breakfasts for economically needy children, through Title I 
of iho Elementary and S'.'condary Education Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966, made it possible for many schools to 
offer a breakfast program. The program is a significant com- 
ponent of the school food service program for children who 
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Icnvc home c.uly in the dny for long bus rides, for children 
who come io school c.irly for special work, or for children who 
luvc no brcnkf.isl home because ihcre is no food or no one 
lo prcp.irc it. 

School *idminislr.ilors .ind Ic.ichcrs h.ivc expressed con- 
siderable enthusiasm for ihe bre.ikfosl progr.im in schools 
where it hos been .uMiKible, .ind there is substantial evidence 
tlut the program incre*ises attendance, promptness, »ind class- 
room productivity. Like the lunch program, the breakfast 
program should meet the nutritional needs of the students, 
be available to economically ncody students at no cost or at 
a reduced cost, and be operated on a nonprofit basis. 

Under the provisions of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
a school breakfast meeting certain nutritional criteria may 
receive a 15-cent reimbursement or more, up to 80 percent of 
the cost of the food served. The recommended USDA break- 
fast menu, designed to meet one-third to one-half of the 
child's daily nutritional requirements, contains as a minimum: 
one-half pint of liquid whole milk served as a beverage or on 
cereal; one-half cup of fruit or full-strength fruit or vegetable 
juice; one slice of whole-grain or enriched bread, or an equiv- 
alent serving of cornbread, biscuits, rolls, or muffins made of 
whole-grain or enriched or fortified cereal, or any equivalent 
combination of these foods. As often as practicable, a protein- 
rich food such as an egg, an ounce of meat, poultry, fish, or 
cheese should also be served with breakfast. 

[n addition to lunch and breakfast, many schools are be- 
coming involved in other types of food service. There is a 
trend, especially in high schools, toward providing addiTfonal 
foods at various times of the day through either the food 
service facility or vending machines. Elementary schools 
serve milk or fruit or vegetable juices to youngsters in the 
afternoon. But soft drinks and candy and other such packaged 
snack items have no place in a school food program. Sev- 
eral national organizations, including the American Medical 
Association, the American Dental Association, the American 
Dietetics Association, the Association of School Business Of- 
ficials of the United States and Canada, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the American School Food Serv- 
ice Association, have passed resolutions against their use, 
thereby giving support to schools and school districts that 
seek to eliminate them from school offerings. 
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School food service f.icilitics, including kilchcns »ind serving 
arctis, are somclimcs used for the preparation and serving; of 
food to preschool children and to the aged. Niilrilion for the 
aged is a major problem in this country, and Massachusetts 
was the first stale to enact legislation and appropriate funds 
for the use of school food service departments to serve lunches 
to needy elderly persons. Feeding programs for the aged 
should be financed from payments from adults or public funds, 
or both, and should not endanger either the budgets or time 
schedules of student programs. 

School food service facilities are also used in emergencies 
such as floods, bliz/ards, hurricanes, or toriiadoes. Because the 
school is a neighborhood and community center to which peo- 
ple gravitate in times of such emergencies, principals and food 
service workers must be prepared for such eventualities. 

It is not uncommon for school food service facilities to be 
used for banquets or special school functions. Policies for 
special functions should be established by the school board 
or the principal or both and coordinated with the school food 
service manager. Such functions should be related to school 
activities, and they should not compete with commercial food 
service operations. 

The role of school food service and the use of its facilities 
in the school are in a state of flux, and there are many trends 
in government, education, and society that may increase their 
importance in the next decade. The new community center 
concept of housing all welfare, health, and educational needs 
in a single complex has broad implications for school food 
service. The educational park complex, which may house 
10,000 to 20,000 students of varying ages, cultures, and socio- 
economic backgrounds, has special implications for food serv- 
ices, and the growing. use of modular scheduling to increase 
utilization of both the school day and the school facility will 
require a new evaluation of food service scheduling. The 
12-month school year, now in use or under study in various 
parts of the nation, may also extend the scope of school food 
services. 

The current stale of school food service indicates that it is 
becoming a significant and complex element in the total school 
program. The elementary school principal may need to re- 
examine his present food service program as it relates to the 
whole educational system. 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION 
AS A PART OF SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE 



A school food service program ihot provides only food for 
the sludenl— no moller how successfully— is foiling in its role 
as d part of an educational program. It is both the function 
and the obligation of the school food service program to be 
a source of nutrition information to the student, the school, 
and the community. 

The school lunchroom is a natural setting for pupils to 
develop desirable food habits, and it is a place for pupils to 
learn about the amounts and kinds of food needed by the 
body. 

Dr. Jean Mayer, the distinguished Harvard nutritionist, 
noted in a meeting of a Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs that there is an appalling ignorance in this 
country of caloric values and nutrient content of food. He 
urged that states require nutrition education as part of the 
public school curricula, specifically a human physiology course 
(including nutrition) at the high school level. 

Dr. Mayer's call for required nutrition courses in the high 
school is an important one. Educators and psychologists 
agree, however, that the study of such subjects as nutrition 
should begin earlier in life and that the motivation foi later 
study must be established at the elementary level, it is true, 
of course, that nutrition education begins for each child the 
first day of his life and continues throughout his life. With 
each new food, the child establishes likes and dislikes, certain 
habits of eating, and attitudes toward food. By the time he 
enters elementary school, his eating habits are rather firmly 
set. in the school environment, these habits may be influenced 
directly or indirectly by the comments or behavior of play- 
mates and teachers—and the school principal, who of neces- 
sity serves as an authority figure. 

Whether or not a student eisily learns new food habits at 
school depends in part on his flexibility, his curiosity, and his 
past and present eating experiences. At the elementary level, 
learning specific facts about foods is of less importance than 
learning flexible and nutritional food habits. 
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The school hinthrooin should he .1 living; lahoialory vvhurc 
pupils can practice desirable food and huallh hahils, and, 
because ualing is a daily aHair, ihusc habits can be readily 
reinforced. Because a nutritionally adequate meal contains a 
variety of foods, children should have the opportunity to try, 
and subsequently learn to enjoy, new foods. 

The school food service program is more effective if cur- 
related with classroom instruction. A student will naturally 
have more enthusiasm for trying new foods if he is familiar 
with their history and knows their value in relationship to his 
own growth needs. 

The food service department can also provide subjects for 
displays, discussions, or research in social studies, art, English, 
science, health, arithmetic, and an endless variety of special 
projects. The following suggestions are only a few of the 
possibilities for integrating school food service into the school 
curriculum. 

in language arts, students can write compositions or give 
reports about food and nutrition problems. A visit to the 
cafeteria to see how food is prepared and how kitchen [equip- 
ment operates provides material for compositions or oral 
reports, for classroom use, for reports to parents, publication 
in the school newspaper, or presentation in a prepared press 
release to local media. 

The proper forms for invitations and thank-you notes can 
be learned when students invite parents, teachers, or com- 
munity leaders to school for lunch or tasting parties. Thank- 
you notes can be written to those who took time to attend and 
to the lunchroom staff for their special effort. 

Daily menu and food preparation terms can be used for 
spelling or reading classes* Simple foreign phrases appearing 
on the menu may be used to introduce elementary school 
students to a foreign language. 

Recipe amounts, management of money, handling of 
change, purchase of food in quantity, and percentages of 
participation are a few ways of associating the school food 
service operation with lessons in arithmetic at the elementary 
level. 

Favorite foods and customs of other regions of the United 
States or foreign lands can be illustrated in lunchroom menus 
and at parties. The study of local and national food produc- 
tion and its influence on the lives of individuals can also be 



correlated with foot! served In the lunchroom. 

Mwhh classes can use the lunchroom as a source of infor- 
mation about daily food requirements for growth and good 
health. Experiments with rats or other small animals 'can 
provide dramatic demonstrations of the importance of an 
adequate diet. * 

Sanitation is an important part of any food service opera- 
lion, and students can loarn the reasons and procedures nec- 
essary for sanitation through visits to the lunchroom and 
lectures by school food service personnel or local health 
authorities. 

Posters showing the ingredients and value of a Type A 
lunch can be made in art classes and used not only in the 
school but also in the community. The lunchroom manager 
cind the local school food service association will be pleased 
to provide source material for such projects. During the holi- 
days, art classes can prepare decorations for the lunchroom. 

The success of a nutrition education program in a school is 




determined in Kirgc porl by die olliliidcs of Icochcrs nnJ, even 
more important, ihc nllitudc of ihc school principal. TcmcIuts 
nnd adminislrnlors arc busy people and arc oflcn rcliK ianl lo 
add still another subject lo their already crowded schedules. 
If the principal can demonstrate to the teachers how nutrition 
information can be integrated into several subject areas, a 
major step will have been taken in the development of an 
effective nutrition program. 

If an elementary school principal is interested in developing 
a nutrition program in his school, the first step is to determine 
the extent of his teachers' knowledge. In most instances, there 
will have been little or no formal training in nutrition. The 
principal can obtain the services of the district food service 
supervisor, presumably a graduate nutritionist, in undertaking 
a nutrition program. The school nurse and the school food 
service director or manager can also be of substantial help in 
planning and conducting inservice training. 

The principal can also find out if the nearest college or uni- 
versity offers a basic course in nutrition. He can urge faculty 
members to enroll in such a course and, if possible, offer 
incentives for participation. Some localities and states are 
studying the possibility of requiring nutrition courses for all 
teachers before they may qualify for certification. 

Training courses for teachers should be based on the funda- 
mentals and not the technical details of nutrition. A broad, 
general understanding of the subject best serves the teacher 
and the school. Several sources of information on nutrition 
are available to principals and teachers. The school lunch 
division of the state department of education, the state and 
national school food service associations, and several food 
manufacturers offer publications and provide speakers for 
programs and individual schools. A list of resource materials 
is included in this publication. (See pp. 30-32) 

The school lunchroom can also provide students with an 
opportunity to practice the social graces and courtesies asso- 
ciated with eating. Students gain from relationships with 
one another, and whenever possible with teachers and the 
principal, and they may come to appreciate the need for re- 
sponsibility for public property and concern for others by 
practicing neatness in the lunchroom. Here again, school 
food service becomes something more than simply a food 
service operation. 
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SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE: 
WHERE IS IT? 



As Willi most nspcvls o'' cducnlion, school food service 
^ programs h^ivc traditionally been a matter of. local 
option. The kind, type, extent, and operational procedures 
of the program have been left in large part to state boards of 
education or local cidministrative units. For this reason, a 
wide variety of school food service operations was developed 
across the nation. 

No one type of program or financial formula suits all states 
or all school districts. The range of nerds varies as widely 
as the kind of communities. An affluent, high tax-paying 
area, with no bused children, few or no economically needy 
students, and few working mothers, may require only the 
Type A lunch and nutrition education programs at one level 
in the elementary, middle, and high schools. In contrast, ex- 
tensive programs may be needed in poverty pockets with low 
tax-paying ability, with many unemployed adults or migrants, 
many children coming to school without breakfast, many pre- 
school children in need of day care, and other problems asso- 
ciated with economically deprived areas. Obviously, areas 
like these need breakfast programs, supplementary nourish- 
ment, lunch, possibly evening mealr, rrrangements for trans- 
portation of food to child care centers — and nutrition education 
programs comprehensive enough to combat established food 
patterns and nutrition ignorance of the children and their 
parents. 

The two basic types of food service operations are the single 
unit or individual kitchen and the central or satellite system 
in which all or part of the food is prepared in a central loca- 
tion and transported to serving units in schools. Both have 
been in use in one form or another since the early days of the 
program. The individual kitchen in which food is stored, pre- 
pared, served, and totally maintained in a single location had 
its origin in the early days of the program when volunteers 
went into a school with their home kitchen pots and pans to 
prepare food or snack items for their own children and those 
of their neighbors. Although many consider the satellite pro- 



^\\m\ tin iniunalion in school food scrvici\ it wms uscJ in 
En^JtincI tW ihv U?rn ol ihv i^cnlmy when food uns pri^ptiroil 
in .1 rrst.uir.ini or home »ukI mnsporloJ in nny .nnihibh* 
conttiincr io school. 

Ctuh lypc of scrviic h.is lis advointcs nnJ critics, and boih 
arc siibjccl to v.ui»Uions in procedures, cqiiipmcnl, and lech- 
nitjues. Some .uilhorilies in school food service believe th.il 
the sinj;le unit operation is, and will remain, the bet^t type of 
food service because it permits complete control within the 
school (includinj.; schcdiilinj; of scrvinj; times), provij^.^ a 
better base for intci;ration of the program into Ihe overall 
educational plan, and perhaps most important, permits a 
better i]uality of food. Other authorities firmly believe that 
the single unit food service operation cannot cope with the 
demands of expanding food services. They maintain that a 
central kitchen is less expensive, since there arc fewer salaries 
and less equipment needed in the satellite serving areas. They 
also argue that it ensures a greater uniformity of product than 
possible in individual operations. 

The question of which system is best has no single answer; 
it should be resolved by the needs of each school district. 
Therefore, only descriptions — without recommendation — of 
various programs in operation can be offered here. It should 
be noted, however, that in many instances school food 
services arc a combination of both types of service — a trend 
that will probably continue as the demand for food service 
in schools without food preparation facilities increases. 

The Fairfax County public school system in Virginia has 
individual kitchens in 153 of its schools and transports food 
to eight whose enrollment is less than 300 or to a school 
whose kitchen is being renovated. Emphasis has been placed 
on individual units because the district found that elemen- 
tary school principals prefer to have their school equipped 
with kitchens to facilitate scheduling and permit use of the 
lunchroom for other purposes. The question of the compara- 
tive costs of completely equipped individual kitchens and 
of satellite kitchens in which some refrigeration, cleaning, 
and other equipment are necessary is a matter of some 
debate, and there may be vast differences in the amount of 
equipment considered necessary in satellite serving areas or 
kitchens. 

In the Alamogordo, New Mexico, public schools, Type A 
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Iiinclicops cuc served in ihe schools in the district. Eleveii 
schools hdvc individual kitchens, and the food is satellited out 
of four of the elementary school kitchens to two othe; ele- 
mentary schools, the junior high school, and the hi^h school. 
Two of the schools without kitchens have serving facilities 
that include a steam table, dishwashing machine, a small 
stove and refrigerator, and a pots and pans sink. Food is 
placed at the originating school in large portable hot and 
cold food units and transported in a two-ton van to the satel- 
lite units. There are variations within the system due to 
limitations of space or equipment or both a^ other schools. 
This is, however, a basic example of food service in a combi- 
nation individual and satellite operation. 

Atlantic City, New Jersey, is another example of a system 
with both self-contained units and a satellite program. The 
decision to develop a satellite program with food prepared 
in bulk and shipped to schools was made on the basis of 
simple need: The schools to which food is shipped lacked 
space to install kitchen equipment and were in so-called 
ghetto areas with a high percentage of needy students. The 
food is transported to schools and portioned and served to 
students in hallways. 

In the Lima, Ohio, school system, seven of 14 elementary 
schools have their own individual kitchens, and several are 
satellite operations. The district decided that the satellite 
operation was necessary in some schools where funds were 
not available for individual units or where space requirements 
made individual units impossible. All elementary school 
buildings serving fewer than 300 students are operated as 
satellites unless geographical location prohibits the transpor- 
tation of food. 

In the Detroit public schools, food is processed and pre- 
pared in a central or base kitchen and put in steam table pans, 
which are tl* .n placed in heated transporting cabinets. Pans 
of cold foocs, such as salads, are placed in refrigerated trans- 
porting cal-.nets. The cabinets are rolled onto a truck with a 
lift gate ard delivered to the satellite or service schools. The 
lunches a\e served from a conventional serving line, and food 
is porti ned to the student as he goes through the line. 
Disposable plates and utensils are used to eliminate the 
prob^Mii of washing. Pans are washed and returned to the 
baso kitchen, where they are sanitized; leftover food is 



rcliirncd to the b.isc kilchcn, where it is disposed of. The 
Detroit schools find th.it the central or b.ise kitchen system 
offers lower labor costs, permits better quality food service 
to schools that lack space for a self-contained kitchen and, 
by transporting in bulk, permits foods to be proportioned 
to the need of the student. 

in some central kitchen operations, the food is preportioned 
at the manufacturing kitchen center and transported to 
satellite schools either hot, as in Washington, D.C., or under 
refrigeration, as in Livonia, Michigan. There are several 
variations of this procedure, including the preportioning of 
foods frozen at the point of preparation and heated in the 
satellite serving area. 

A major innovation in preportioned school lunches was 
developed in St. Louis, Missouri, where tests were conducted 
in 1967 on a cold meal meeting the nutritional standards of 
the Type A lunch. The meal was originally packaged in a 
paper bag, but it is now served on a paper tray with a "see 
through" cover. It consists of a sandwich or fried chicken, 
fruit, raw vegetable, fruit gelatin or vegetable salad, a cookie, 
and one-half pint of milk. The meal is prepared in a district 
central preparation center and transported under refrigera- 
tion to schools, it offers the advantage of extending the 
school lunch program citywide to schools without any food 
service. It is also convenient to serve since it may be eaten 
in classrooms or at any location without problems of cleanup. 

These random examples indicate the diversity of food 
service systems in various schools. As one school food service 
director indicated, it is no longer a matter of which system 
is preferable but which best meets the demands of the school 
and provides lunches to the greatest number of children 
under the best possible conditions. Although there are ad- 
vantages and disadvantages in all systems, financial limita- 
tions and the pressing demands for school food service make 
any system a starting point. 

if his elementary school cafeteria was designed to feed 150 
students and now feeds 700, or if he has no cafeteria at all, 
a principal may find that his school is the rule rather than 
the exception. The free and reduced-price program has in- 
creased the pressure on school buildings and personnel, who 
may not always agree with the need to provide food to 
hungry children. Experience in schools throughout the nation. 
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hovvcvor, iiulic»iU»s lh»il vvilli imtJj;intjlion tinJ posilivc til- 
lihiJcs, thildicn t.in be served .jn .Hlet|ii.ilc liiiuh even uiuKt 
ihc mosl tiuvcrsc tonJilions. 

Bcttiiisc of ihc v.iritilions in tiitMS, il is impossihk* to slnlc 
ttilcj;oriuilly vvhal spccilit ctiuipnionl ti school mwU lor ti 
food scrvitc opcnlion. In lernis of equipment for an indi- 
vidii.il opcr.ilion, ihc b»isit kilthtMi ctjuipmonl for a 21- 
cKissroom clcmcnlniy school vvilh »in cnrollmonl ol 720 
sludenls ond 90 percent p.irtit ipnlion should inthidc min- 
imum of the following: two comptirtuicnlcd convention ovens, 
two 60-fi.illon stc.im i.ukcted kettles, n 30- to 60-t|u.irt mixer, 
.1 cutter-mixer, an nulom»ilic sheer, no less than 100 cubic 
feel of freexer space, no less than 100 cubic feet of refrigerator 
space, work tables, three compartmented sinks, a two- 
compartment vegetable sink, baker's racks, utility carts, plat- 
form scales, a dishwasher (unless disposables are used), and 
a garbage disposal. Although the principal should be con- 
sulted in the selection of equipment, final authority on selec- 
tion of equipment should rest with someone technically 
trained in quantity food service. 

The ideal dining facilities for either a single unit or a 
satellite operation are small, intimate dining areas tastefully 
decorated, with tables of a variety of shapes and sizes. Again, 
ideally, the kitchen, dining room, and storage areas should be 
air conditioned. Such ideal conditions exist only in some of 
the more recently constructed schools. 

Though there are schools that use hallways or classrooms 
for food service and others with "ideal" dining arrangements, 
in the majority of the schools, the dining room is a multipur- 
pose room that may also serve as a study hall, classroom, or 
meeting room. Multipurpose rooms save considerable sums 
of money and provide the best possible utilization of space 
within the school. There are many ways to get food to 
children, and every effort should be made to properly feed 
them whether under optimum circumstances or not. We 
must no longer permit ourselves the luxury of saying we 
cannot feed children because we do not have ideal facilities. 

Regardless of the area or type of service, it is apparent 
that some sort of supervision is necessary in the lunchroom 
during meals. It is the responsibility of the school principal 
to select the personnel and method of supervision best suited 
to his own school. 
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SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE: 
WHO IS IT? 



O V [he vci v n^ilinc of his posilion, ihv rIomcnMrv school 
^ priiuip.il is [\m: UmJci- of his school. I Ic is lookoJ to by 
sliiilcnls, IcMchois, oJminislnlors, niul school food snviio 
vvoi kois ns ihc individual rosponi.iHc for (\liualioml and ad- 
minislralivc fumlions and, in lar>;o part, iho acccplamc of 
various pro>;rains. 

As a comnuinily leader, the principal is expccled lo pro- 
niolc education in general as well as ihc specific inleresls of 
his school and iis students. Within tho school and the com- 
munity, the principal has an uncqualed opportunity to in- 
fluonce the acceptance, understanding;, and appreciation of 
the school food service program. In community appearances, 
in meetings with parents and parent groups, in facultv and 
staff meetings, and in contact with tho general puhlii, the 
school principal can do much to further the program by 
endorsing its objectives and operational procedures. 

Across the nation, there arc examples of schools that have 
a high rate of participation because the principal has "sold" the 
program to parents, teachers, and students. With all other 
factors equal, other schools in the same district may have an 
average participation of 75 percent or lower---thc only ele- 
ment to which high particifiation tan be attributcxl is the 
attitude of the school principal. 

The principal can develop interest and participation in the 
food service program through individual oi group contact 
with parents. Parental interest may be encouraged by ex- 
plaining the relationship of the school food service program to 
an adequate diet, to the ability of the child to learn, and to 
tho child's willingness to accept a well-balanced diet in the 
home. In cooperation with the school food service staff, the 
principal can extend invitations to parents and others in the 
community to visit the lunchroom, see the program in opera- 
tion, and join the children for lunch. Involvement like this 
can do much to increase parental acceptance of the program. 

On the administrative level, the principal is the individual 
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mosl likely lo tkUcimiiic soi\'in.i; hours. A i.iiuloin siiiw^y 
tondiiclcd by ihc AmcriLnii Sthool I-tuKl Sorviie AsMui^iUoii 
Itniiul ihtil iho priiuip»il dotcrminod sorvim; Mhrdule^ in 
.ippmxim.iloly 80 j^ciLcnl ihc schools respond iiijv In 
olhor insUinces, serving; hours were osi^iblishod M ^ disli ii I 
level. 

hi most siUi.itions, sl.i^;v;ercd scrvinj; hours .ire recom- 
mended since they reduce the lime sponl slandlnv; in line .ind 
lessen the rushed .ind hectic flow of sludenls in mu\ oul ol 
the lunchroom. In schools with parliup.ilion of more th»in 
300 students, the sln>;j;ered schedule is p.irlicuKuly imporl.iiU 
hectiuse it provides a mt^rc efficient food service oper»ilion. 

In tiddition lo the responsibility for schedulinj;, the school 
princip.il is usu.illy responsible for supervision in the lunch- 
room durinj; the noon hour. Te.ichers have tr.ulitionally boon 
requested in m.iny schools to supervise durinj; the lunch hour. 
Tcticher dissatisfaction with this procedure, however, has led 
some principals lo employ part-time workers to supervise 
students in the lunchroom, fiivinj; teachers an opportunity lo 
lunch apart from the children with whom they work throu>;h- 
out the day. When parents or others arc used for supervision, 
they should be responsible to the school food service super- 
visor, even if they are hired by the principal and paid Irom 
j^cncral school funds. 

Many schools encourage teachers to take advantaj;e of the* 
school food service program and, in some instances, to share 
the hinth hour with students. Others give teachers the option 
of eating in separate dining facilities in the school or off 
campus. (There are few places where teachers can secure an 
adequate lunch at prices comparable to those charged in most 
school lunchrooms.) Some schools use student "monitors" to 
supervise other students; although this may be satisfactory in 
certain situations, there should be some adult supervision and 
control in the lunchroom. 

In this day of centralization of r-^sponsibility at the district 
level, most school food service supervisors* or managers of 
individual schools are employed by district offices and report 
directly to the district food service supervisor. It is obvious, 
of course, that the supervisor or manager must work with the 
principal if the progrr.m is lo be effective. In the majority 
of school systems, the district office is responsible for employ- 
hig all school food service personnel. In other districts, how- 
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ever, the individiMl mnnngcr may be responsible for hiring 
his staff in accordance with personnel requirements and job 
descriptions provided by the district headquarters. 

The number of employees needed to operate a food service 
facility depends on the physical setup of the kitchen, the type 
and quantity of equipment, the length and number of serving 
periods, the extent of participation, and the abilities of the 
manager and his employees. Because of the number of factors 
involved, it is difficult to establish a definite rule for the 
number of employees. In very general terms, a formula of one 
person for every 75 muals is usually adequate. The phrase 
"very general terms" is used because of those factors already 
cited plus the rapidly changing technology that is influencing 
the school lunch program. Preportioned preparation tech- 
niques, innovative delivery services, and convenience foods 
used in varying degrees will be influential in revising person- 
nel assignments and direct labor costs. Since there are many 
variables involved, it is most often the responsibility of the 
district food service supervisor to determine the production 
capability of each operation. 

In the majority of school districts that employ district 
directors, the menus are planned in the district office, and 
the individual manager has been relieved of much of the ad- 
ministrative detail. Centralized purchasing and record keep- 
ing and other recent developments have reduced the time 
required of the manager for operation of a food service unit. 

Cooperation between the lunchroom staff and the custodial 
staff is essential to the snccess of an operation. Lunchroom 
personnel are dependent on the custodial staff for certain 
services. There is often disagreement concerning job responsi- 
bility, and it is helpful if the principal can arrange for division 
of responsibility between these two groups. Help from the 
custodial staff is often needed in the food service operation: 
unloading and storing heavy items, such as 100-pound bags 
of sugar and cases of canned foods; emptying and cleaning 
garbage and trash containers; cleaning floors and other sur- 
faces in the serving and preparation areas. 

A successful school food service operation depends on the 
altitudes, cooperation, and work of many peopi?. It is a 
cooperative effort, and the elementary school princioal must 
serve as its leader and its spokesman in the school and the 
community. 
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THE FUTURE OF SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE 



As ihis \ui\oi\ Cillers ihc LWlcr p.irl of .1 ccnliiry of atcol- 
/Vomliiu; ih.in>;c, there is an iiure.isin>; emphasis on ihe 
conservation of our natural resources and a >;rovvini; reattirnia- 
tion of the fundamental dii;nity of the individual. When 
concerned citizens and educators act to save the nation's 
natural resources, they nuist focus nuuc and more attention 
on the conservation of our greatest national resource — our 
children. In order to understand this challenj;e, educators 
must look not only to changes in education but especially to 
socioeconomic conditions in the world around us. Given these 
conditions, the question of whether or not schools should 
feed our children becomes academic and archaic, hidecd, the 
question itself presupposes an option that in the I070's no 
longer exists. Law suits requiring all schools to provide food 
service programs and to feed economically needy pupils have 
been initiated in various sections of the country. The National 
School lunch Act is not always the sole basis for such legal 
action: Some suits arc now initiated on the basis of what might 
best be described as "man's inalienable right to equal oppor- 
tunity." The philosophy behind such an approach is that no 
man, level of government, or institution has the right to 
intercept or interrupt an available source of assistance offered 
by the federal government to the individual, if this legal 
approach doesn't work, it is only a matter of time until one 
is found that docs succeed. There are boards of education 
being brought into court in search of decisions under the law 
that will proclaim once and for all that school food service is, 
in fact, an integral part of the school's job, 

A summary of lawsuits recently furnished the USDA con- 
cerns 14 known cases in nine states. Those suits included the 
superintendent of schools, food service directors, school board 
members, state departments of public instruction, and state 
school lunch director. Issues involved were: refusal to give 
lunches to children who qualified; refusal to distribute appli- 
cation forms to all parents; poorly prepared and cooked 
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lunches served under unhcalthful and unsanitary conditionf;; 
no lunch program in elementary schools. 

Universal school food service by 19S0— food for all children 
at no cost as a part of the school program— has been proposed 
by many leaders in education and food service. The North 
Carolina Association of School Administrators recently made 
a recommendation for such a universal program, and the 
American School Food Service Association included the pro- 
posal in its Blucpriut for Actiou iit the 70's. 

As a result, a bill lo establish a Universal Food Service and 
Nutrition Education Program for Children was introduced by 
Congressman Carl D. Perkins in March of 1971. Senator Hu- 
bert Humphrey introduced the bill in the Senate in October 
1971. [n the policy declaration of the proposed Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1971, it is stated that: 

"Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that (1) the proper 
nutrition of the Nation's children is a matter of highest 

priority, (2) there is a demonstrated relationship between the ( 
intake of food and good nutrition and the capacity of children \ 
lo develop and learn, (3) the teaching of the principles of good 1 
nutrition in schools has been seriously inadequate, as evi- V 
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dcnccd by the cxislcmc of poor or less ihon .ulci|iMle diets 
at .ill levels of family income, ( I) any proicdiire or "means 
lest" to determine the eligibility of a child for a free or 
reduced-price meal is degrading; and injurious both to the 
child and his parents, and (5). the national school lunch and 
related child nutrition programs, while making significant 
contributions in the field of applied nutrition research, are 
not, as presently constituted, capable of achieving the goal 
of good nutrition for all children." 

Once the legitimacy of school food service has been estab- 
lished, educators must examine the specific role of the program 
as it applies to the impoverished and nonimpovcrished of our 
nation. School food service has a dual role to play for the 
poor. It provides their children with the daily nourishment 
without which they cannot be physically or mentally active, 
and, in many cases, it also provides them with an incentive 
for coming to school in the first place. Whether in a mountain 
valley or concrete canyon, education offers a tool to dissipate 
the syndrome of poverty — and food service should be a part 
of its program. It is a means of providing children with the 
most essential requirement of physical health, without which 
they can neither learn nor hope to overcome the difficulties 
of the harsh environment into which they were born. 

Unfortunately, we cannot even assume that a child has 
adequate food when he comes from a home that can afford 
to buy the food he needs, A USDA study, concluded in 1968, 
revealed that affluent Americans were eating a less nutritious 
diet than they were ten years before. In 1955, 60 percent of the 
households studied ate a diet that met the recommended daily 
allowances. In 1965, only 50 percent of the households from 
all walks of life ate a "good" diet. 

The heavy hand of socioeconomic change has taken its toll 
in the eating habits of Americans today. Migration from the 
farm to the city continues; close family life with rather well- 
regimented hours to modern family living with a trend toward 
the "every man for himself" approach has changed, In an era 
when families grew up on the farm, the eating of a variety of 
nutritionally sound foods in good quantity and at regular 
hours of the day was virtually second nature. However, in the 
helter-skelter urban life of precooked, prefrozen, dehydrated, 
freeze-dried, grab-it-on-the-run foods, sound nutrition falls 
victim to a new way of life. Food at school, as a part of the 



educational process, is an answer lo ihis problem. 

In pasl years, wilh only a few notable exceptions, educators 
and school food service personnel have been tragicallv 
unimaginative in approaches to nutrition education. It is little 
wonder that the subject has not been a favorite wilh faculty 
or students. Yet the studies of Jean Mayer and others have 
for some time now documented the sad fact that American 
children of all social classes need not only food but informa- 
tion about food values. 

The next two decades should see school food service reach- 
ing a very high percentage of the more than 50 million school- 
age children in our nation. There is little doubt that national 
and local efforts will increase to close the nutrition gap. 
Government at all levels will spend more for school food 
service facilities and their administration and operation. Pro- 
gram quality, equality, and equalization of opportunity will 
be major considerations as large food service operations 
absorb an increasing share of small administrative units. 
Centralization of purchasing, funds control and accounting, 
central and manufacturing kitchens, commissaries, the use of 
disposables and engineered foods, and an increased meal out- 
put per labor hour will become common practice. As we 
approach the I980's, mobility and simplicity will be the order 
of the day, and programs must be prepared to provide food 
for all ages, at all hours, using equipment and staff with 
fiexibility to meet new needs. 

In the years ahead, there will be an expansion of the 
quantity of food services as moic children attend more schools 
^or more hours of the day and for more days of the week. 
Tl'ose services will include not only lunch but food at other 
times when children are in school. These changes and expan- 
sions in the food service program will be seen not only in high 
schools but also in elementary schools, where children first 
face the future. 

School principals and other administrators are increasingly 
sensitive to student needs and public pressures and demands. 
Today's citizens are concerned about hunger and malnutri- 
tion; schools of the future will have little choice but to be 
different. Administrators at all levels and elementary princi- 
pals in particular are seeing the end of the era of blind, unques- 
tioning faith in schools and the beginning of an era in which 
accountability and responsibility are the emerging themes. 
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